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obvious; but the same general principles apply to every
meteorological element.

In barograms the diurnal variations in Great Britain
are so small compared to the general changes that the
former can usually be neglected; but in the tropics the
mercury often falls regularly 012 in. in six hours, while
the general changes of an approaching distant hurricane
reach half that amount. Then the discrimination between
general changes and diurnal variation of pressure is of vital
importance.

The question of sorting out various sources of
barometric movement is so important in every branch of
meteorology that we must give the subject in greater
detail.

BAROMETEIC BATE.

The measure of the rapidity with which the mercury
rises or falls is called the "barometric rate." This is
usually expressed by saying how many hundredths of an
inch, or tenths of a millimetre, the mercury changes in an
hour.

In a variable climate like Great Britain, anything
under 0*02 in. per hour is a low rate, while anything
over 0*05 may be considered high. On only a few occa-
sions in any year will 010 be exceeded, though as high as
0"20 has been recorded in exceptional cases. In the
tropics diurnal variation alone may give a rate of nearly
0*02, and anything higher than this would be a warning
of danger.

As many people have a very vague and inaccurate